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VI. — Report on the Eastern Frontiers of British India ; Manipur, 
Assam, Arrucan, Sj'c. By Captain R. Boileau Pemberton, 
44th N.I. Calcutta, 1836. 
Of the several passes into the territories of Ava, through the 
mountain chain which forms the eastern frontiers of the British 
dominions in India, we had none but the most imperfect and un- 
satisfactory accounts previous to the late Burmese war, and of 
the existence of some we were wholly ignorant. The few from 
among our subjects who, in the pursuit of traffic, had ventured 
into the fastnesses of the mountains had scarcely ever penetrated 
beyond the first ranges which immediately overlook the low lands 
of Bengal and Kachar. 

Of the countries beyond, or on the eastern side of this mountain 
barrier, our information was necessarily still more imperfect ; and 
with the exception of that part of the Irawaddi river between 
Ava and Rangun, our knowledge had not advanced one step 
beyond the point it had attained when the clear, laborious, and 
accurate Buchanan withdrew from the field of investigation. 

When, at the commencement of the Burmah war, our ignorance 
of the whole frontier became manifest — the impolicy, the short- 
sightedness of not having instituted, even by force if requisite, a 
proper examination of the mountain passes flashed upon the mind 
of even the most careless observer, and its lamentable effects were 
afterwards shown in an expenditure of life and treasure without 
parallel in the annals of Indian warfare. Another proof, if proof 
were wanting, to be added to those lately brought forward,* of 
the absolute necessity of a complete survey, to insure the good 
government of any country. 

To remedy this' evil officers were at various times despatched to 
examine these frontier districts, and the report before us, drawn 
up by one of the most able of these officers, and who was for 
some time joint-commissioner in Manipur, combines, in a clear 
and masterly sketch, the results of these investigations in both a 
geographical, political, and statistical point of view. 

As the work is printed at Calcutta, and probably very few 
copies are to be met with in Europe, a brief abstract of the phy- 
sical geography of these countries is offered in the following pages. 

The Report professes— 1st, To give a general description of 
the great chain of mountains which running from the southern 
borders of the Assam valley, in lat. 26° 30', extends to Cape 
Negrais, the extreme southern limit of our possessions in Arracan, 
in lat. 16° N., and forms a barrier on the east along the whole 
line of the Bengal Presidency, from one extremity to the other. 

Secondly, To describe the nature of th e passes and countries 

* See Major Jervis's Address at the meeting of the British Association at New- 
castle, in 1838, on the Present State and Progress of the trigonometrical smvey m 
India, 
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by which this great mountain-chain has been penetrated, and 
which may be conveniently subdivided under three heads : — 

1 St. Those routes which extend from the frontier of the Silhet 
and Kachar districts, through the Manipiir territory to the 
Ningthi or Kyen-dwen river and central portions of the northern 
provinces of Ava. 

2nd. Those lines of communication extending from the southern 
borders of the valley of Assam into Manipvir. 

3rd. Those through the province of Arracan, by the several 
routes of Yalak, Aeng, and Tongo, to the towns of Shembegwen, 
Membu, and Prome, on the banks of the Irawaddi river. 

Thirdly, To describe the countries extending east from the 
banks of the Ningthi river to the frontiers of China, as far as we 
have become acquainted with them from native information. 

Fourthly, To endeavour to estimate the comparative value of 
the different passes from the British territories into Ava, &c. 

And lastly. To describe the countries of Kachar, Jintiyah, and 
the Kossiyah hills, which have been recently annexed to the 
British Indian dominions. 

The mountainous chain which forms our eastern frontier may 
be considered a ramification from that which, sweeping round the 
south-eastern border of the Assam valley, stretches nearly due 
west along the northern frontier of the Silhet district, and termi- 
nates at the great southern bend of the Bramahputra, in long. 90° 
east. The point of divergence is situated between the twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh parallels of north latitude, and the 
ninety-third and ninety-fourth degrees of east longitude : from 
thence it runs south for about 60 miles, with a mean breadth of 
from 80 to 120 geographical miles. At the S.E. extremity of the 
Silhet and Kachar districts it trends in a S.W. direction to the 
twenty-third parallel, when its breadth is upwards of 180 geogra- 
phical miles, from the sea on the west to the Ningthi river on 
the east ; it thence runs full 360 geographical miles in a S.S.E. 
direction to the seventeenth parallel, where its breadth scarcely 
exceeds 20 miles, and from that point it again trends to the W. 
of S., and terminates in the rocky promontory of Negrais. 

The loftiest points of this great chain are found at its northern 
extremity, on the confines of the Manipdr territory, where the 
peaks attain an elevation of from 8000 to 9000 feet above the sea, 
and average from 5000 to 6000. On the Kachar and Silhet 
frontier the measurements hitherto made give an altitude of from 
2000 to 4000 feet ; east of Tripurah and Chittagong they fluc- 
tuate between 2000 and 5000 feet. On the Arracan frontier the 
Table Mountain, in lat. 21° N., long. 93° E., is said to be up- 
wards of 8000 feet above the level of the sea. From this it gra- 
dually declines^ and may range between 3000 and 4000 feet at 
all those passes which have hitherto been, or are ever likely to 
be, resorted to for purposes of traffic or war. 
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The rivers which flow from this mountainous tract of country 
on the east and west, though numerous, are, with but few excep- 
tions, of trifling importance. On the western side the seven prin- 
cipal are the Surmah or Barak, the Gumti, the Fenni, the Chit- 
tagong River, the Kuladain or River of Arracan, the Talak, and 
Aeng. On the eastern side the Man or Main River, the Yuma 
Kiyiing, the Manipur River or Impan Tural, and the Maglung, 
which flows through the valley of Kubo from north to south. 

Of the geological structure of this tract of country we know 
little : between Manipiir and Kachar a light brown sand-stone 
and a red ferruginous clay prevail on the lower heights ; above 
these slate or shale is found. In the central ranges, west of Ma- 
nipur, limestone occurs. Crossing the Kubo valley we reach the 
Ungoching hills, where lignite coal is found, which has been 
traced to the opposite bank of the Ningthf, where it rises to the 
surface in abundance : the great central ridge, when crossed be- 
tween Manipur and Assam, is composed of hard grey slate, and 
on its northern face boulders of granite were found resting on the 
inferior heights. 

The timber on these heights is various and plentiful. Oak, 
fir, teak, and bamboo, in all its varieties, from the most delicate 
and small to the most gigantic, abounds. 

The report then describes sixteen of the tribes of people by 
which this range is inhabited. All the tribes around the Mani- 
pdr valley partake strongly of the characteristic features of the 
Tatar countenance, whereas the Kukis, or southern tribes, re- 
semble the Malay more than the former. 

Manipur. — The present boundaries of this country are, on 
the west, the Jiri river to its confluence with the Barak, thence 
south to the mouth of the Chiku, which is a point of some poli- 
tical importance, as it marks the union of boundary of the states 
of Manipur, Kachar, and Tripurah. From this point the south- 
ern limit of Manipur is ill defined as far as the Impan Tural, 
when it follows the course of that river due south to the parallel 
of 23° 55', then east to the foot of the chain of mountains which 
separates the valleys of Manipur and Kubo. The eastern bound- 
ary-line runs north along the eastern foot of this range to the 
N.E. corner of the Luhiipa country, in lat. 25° 5', beyond which 
no exploring parties have hitherto been able to penetrate. On 
the north the great central ridge which, running from N.E. to 
S.W., separates Assam from Manipur. The territory comprised 
within these limits occupies an area of 7000 square miles, of wliich 
a valley of 650 miles of rich alluvial soil constitutes the central 
portion ; this valley rests at an elevation of 2500 feet above the 
sea, its extreme length is about SQ miles, with an average breadth 
of 18 miles. The range of mountains which forms the western 
barrier of this valley has nine celebrated peaks and ridges, whose 
elevation varies from 5790 to 8200 feet above the sea, chiefly of 
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compact sandstone and slate. The loftiest peak of the eastern 
boundary of the valley does not exceed 6700 feet, and from this 
elevation they descend to 4900 feet above the sea. Many detached 
groups of hills of about 500 feet in height appear in various parts 
of the valley, v^hile to the east of the ancient capital there is one 
range whose central peak, called Nongmuiching, is 2700 feet 
above the valley and 5200 above the sea. 

The chief stream which waters this valley is the Khongba, or 
Impan Tural, which falls into the Ningthi. The surrounding 
mountains are covered with the noblest varieties of forest-trees, as 
cedar, oak, pine, redwood, ash, willow, &c. Limestone appears 
to form the substratum of the whole valley, over which is a great 
depth of alluvial deposit. Iron also is found, and salt abounds. 
Fruits, both of temperate and tropical climes, are plentiful. The 
climate is favourable. In short, from its situation, extent, climate, 
and products, Manipur is a very valuable acquisition. 

The Report, at p. 51, goes on to describe in detail the three 
different routes by which Silhet and Kachar are connected with 
Manipur, and also those by which the latter is connected with the 
Burmese territory. Then the three routes from Manipur into 
Assam. 

Assam. — Having stated the boundaries of Upper, Lower, and 
Central Assam, the Report gives the area of the whole valley at 
18,900 square miles, with a population of 602,500, and a revenue 
of 44,000i. sterling. The lines of communication between Assam 
and Kachar and Silhet are then described and their several advan- 
tages pointed out, and the general resources and capabilities of 
the country are displayed. The valley of Assam is rich in 
mineral treasures ; nearly all the streams wash down particles of 
gold ; iron is found under the Naga hills and elsewhere, and coal 
to the east of Rangp6r. 

Arracan. — Although founded on rather imperfect data, the 
total area of this province may be stated at 16,500 square miles ; 
its population in 1831 was 173,928, and the net revenue 32,630?. 
sterling. Of the land but little is under cultivation; but foreign 
commerce is much on the increase. Not less than twenty-two 
passes are reported to exist between Arracan and Ava, but of 
these only five are in use, and have been explored by different 
officers of the Indian army — the best of them is the pass of Aeng, 
so called from a village, of about 150 houses, of that name ; its 
summit is 4664 feet above the sea. 

The Report then completes the description of our eastern fron- 
tier from Assam to Arracan, nearly the whole of which is the 
result of personal examination by Captain Pemberton. 

Pong. — The kingdom of Pong extends from the foot of the 
mountains forming the south-eastern boundary of the Assam 
valley, in lat. 27° N., down to the twenty-second parallel, and 
from the mountains which separate the Manipur and Kubo 
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valleys on the west, to the (Jhinese province of Yunan on the east. 
A chapter is devoted to a highly interestino; account of this little 
known country. The next section of the Report, from p. 146 to 
188, contains an estimate of the comparative value of the different 
passes from the British territories into Ava, and the author offers 
many suggestions which api)ear likely to facilitate the rendering 
them either lines of commercial intercourse or military operations. 

Kaciiar. — Captain Pemberton then proceeds at once to an 
historical, topographical, and statistical description of the whole 
province of Kachar, and after stating its boundaries, he estimates 
its area at 4200 square miles, of which more than half are consi- 
dered to be of a fine rich plain. The population of Southern 
Kachar, by far the most valuable portion of the province, may be 
assumed at 50,000 persons. 

JiNTiYAH. — This province, as well as that of Kachar, is divided 
into a northern, central, and southern district ; the latter, which is 
the most important, has an area of 650 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 130,000, and is described as composed of well- watered 
and fertile plains. Tlio central or hilly portion contains an area 
of 2340 square miles, with a population of 20,000, and is a tract 
of undulating table-land elevated from four to five thousand feet 
above the sea. 

KossiYAH Hills. — Tliis tract of country forms an irregular 
parallelogram, the length of which from north to south is about 
70 miles, and its average breadth 50, giving an area of 3500 
square miles, which consists of three portions of unequal breadth 
and diversified character — the first, or more northern, is a closely- 
wooded tract rising from the Assam valley, and stretching by a 
succession of gentle undulations for 20 miles, to the heights on 
which stands the village of Mopfa, 2746 feet above the sea, and 
from which the northern crest of the more elevated central pla- 
teaux is seen resting at an elevation of between four and five 
thousand feet. 

From Nangklau, which stands on the northern crest to Musmai, 
which is similarly situated on the southern verge of this elevated 
region, the direct distance is about 35 miles; and it is within 
these limits that the region is included, whose salubrity has been 
so much extolled by its friends, and so much questioned by its 
opponents. The elevation of this lofty region, imperfectly de- 
scribed by the name of " table-land," appears to vary from four 
to six thousand feet above the sea, which would give an annual 
me,-n temperature of from 59° to 65° Fahr., or from 19° to 13° 
lower than that of Calcutta, which is nearly 78°. 

At such an elevation, and with such a temperature, the change 
from a residence in the plains to one on the hills is, during the 
hot season, the most delightful it is possible to conceive. 

Viewed geologically, this tract consists of two portions separated 
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by the Boga Panf, which flows between them from N.E. to S.W. 
The northern portion consists, almost exclusively, of granite, 
masses of which are seen protruding through the soil at every 
step, and large boulders are scattered over the surface. In the 
southern portion coal and iron are found. Nangklau, Mairang, 
and Charra Punji, have each been selected at different times as a 
sanaiarium for our invalids in India, and the Report discusses at 
length their claims to salubrity: from the experiments of Mr. 
Cracroft, who instituted a series of observations to determine the 
actual quantity of rain that fell at Charra Punji, it appears that 
the total quantity in four months, between June and October, 
was 225 inches ! The peculiar position of Charra would perhaps 
warrant the expectation of a great amount of rain ; but this ex- 
ceeded all conjectures; yet there appears no reason to doubt the 
result. From observations in Arracan, we learn that 1 97 inches 
of rain fell between the months of -June and October, 1825, 
which seems the only parallel on record. 

Captain Pemberton concludes his excellent Report in the 
following words : — 

" On our own frontier, we have seen a spirit of enterprise awakened, 
which, in Arracan, has been already productive of a most extraordinary 
revival, and increase of commercial pursuits ; and in Assam, the same 
ardour is rapidly diminishing the space which separates her numerous 
tribes from the industrious and energetic inhabitants of Yunan and 
Sechuen : — the races dwelling on the eastern borders of the Irawaddi 
are seeking an asylum under our protection, and the tide of emigration 
already begins to flow from east to west. The holy zeal of the mis- 
sionary, tempered by a necessary discretion, has outstripped the advances 
of commerce, and the most extensive schemes have been planned for 
conferring upon their population the blessings of civilization and letters. 
In Assam, Manipiir, and Arracan, a propitious commencement has 
been already made ; and standing on the neutral ground which separates 
Hindooism, on the one hand, from Boodhism on the other, the dissemi- 
nators of sound knowledge, aided by all the influence and talent of the 
local authorities, are kindling an intellectual flame which, spreading 
east and west, will illumine the gloom of superstition and ignorance in 
which their benighted inhabitants now rest, and qualify them for higher 
destinies than they have ever yet fulfilled. If such be the result of the 
extension of British influence over the numerous tribes and nations 
which dwell on our eastern frontier, the recollection of the horrors of the 
Burmese war will fade before the glorious prospect of redeeming many 
millions of men from such mental debasement, and elevating them to 
that higher station, in the intellectual and moral world, upon which the 
favoured inhabitant of Europe now stands. We rescued them from a 
yoke which has bowed to the dust the energies of every people over 
whom it has been cast; and we may fearlessly refer those who doubt 
the ameliorating influence of our rule to Arracan, to Kachar, to Mani- 
piir, and Assam, and abide the result of a comparison between their 
past and present condition — between the sufi"ering8 they formerlv en- 
dured, and the peace they now enjoy." 
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The appendix contains a list of the seventeen principal tribes 
around the valley of Assam ; and of the twenty chief passes from 
the borders of Assam into the Biithan territoryj with a table of 
the geographical positions and elevations of 300 places along the 
eastern frontier. 

The work is also accompanied by various maps, chiefly con- 
structed from Captain Pemberton's own observations and surveys. 
Ten of these are special maps on a large scale of the chief passes 
through the frontier; besides a general map of the Manipur 
territory ; and also of the whole eastern frontier from Thibet and 
Bhutan on the north, to Rangiin and Mlilmein on the south; 
and from the meridian of Calcutta to the western frontier of 
Yunan in China. 



VII. — Etudes Grammaticales sur la Langue Eusharienne. 
Par A. Th. D' Abbadie et T. Aug. Chaho. Communicated 
by J. CowLEs Prichard, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 

The Euskarian language, the native idiom of the aboriginal in- 
habitants of Western Europe, has been, until within a compara- 
tively recent period, almost entirely unknown to philologists. 
Many old Spanish writers have devoted themselves to the illus- 
tration of their national antiquities, and the monuments of ancient 
Iberian art. The works of Velasquez, Zuaiga, and Flores, on 
the Celtiberian, and on the Turdetan, or Bsetic coins and inscrip- 
tions, are well known. The same subject was treated by Jacob 
Barry, a Dutch consul at Seville. Of later date is the work of 
Iztueta on the ancient usages, dances, and games of Guipuzcoa. 
The idea of investigating the history of nations by a comparison 
of their languages is almost of modern invention. Scarcely any 
attempt had been made to illustrate the history of the primitive 
language of Spain till the early part of the last century, when a 
dissertation, written on that subject by Jezreel Jones, was pub- 
lished at the end of the collection by Chamberlayne and David 
Wilkins, containing specimens of the Lord's Prayer in different 
languages. In that paper little more is to be found than mere 
conjectures. The writer imagined the Basque or Biscayan lan- 
guage to be allied to the dialects of the Berbers and the Shuliih, 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Mount Atlas. The earliest Spanish 
works on the Bascuence or Biscayan were not; as it may be sup- 
posed, written with any view to speculations on the history of 
languages, or with the design of illustrating through that medium 
the origin and affinities of the old Iberian people. The earliest 
Biscayan grammar was printed by a singular chance in a country 
where the nearest approximation to the structure of that curious 
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